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Public Opinion 


American approval of conscientious ob- 
jectors has shown an actual increase of 7.9 
= over the past year, it was reported 
ast month by the Office of Public Opinion 
Research. 

In answer to the question “In general, do 
you approve or disapprove of conscientious 
objectors?”’, 26 percent of a nationwide sample 
poll said they approved, 65.1 percent said 
they disapproved and 8.9 percent had no 
opinion. 

In March, 1944, the same question put to a 
national sample by the same office yielded 
18.1 percent approval, 74.0 percent disap- 
proval, and 7.8 percent no opinion. 

Both surveys were conducted under the 
supervision of Hadley J. Cantril, director of 
the OPOR and a recognized authority in 
sample polling methods. (The OPOR came 
within one half of one percent in the 1944 
Presidential election, closer than Gallup and 
several other national polls.) 

The later survey showed also that clear 
majorities of the American public felt that 

should be allowed overseas service, 
should receive pay and dependency allot- 
ments, and should be employed according to 
their individual talents and skills, rather than 
being given manual work in labor camps. 


Specific Questions 


Percentages on the various questions were: 

“Many conscientious objectors are willing 

to be sent overseas to help in relief work in 
(Continued on page 2) 


CPS Lore 


Another in Tue REportER’s series of CPS 
and CO sagas which are in dire need of being 
collected before they are forgotten or magnified 
beyond all recognition. 


One of the thicker case histories in the 
NSBRO files is the story of a lad who, way 
back in .December, 1940, wanted to go to 
CPS but got tangled up in the relatively 
untried Selective Service procedure and found 
himself in the army at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

Dismayed, he wrote to the War Resisters 
League, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
Methodist Commission on World Peace and 
the newly-formed National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors. He seemed to have a 
good case, it was the first one of its kind, and 
the agencies accepted the challenge. They 
a knocked themselves out trying to help 

im. 

For several months, the lad was shunted 
about between induction station, local board 
and state headquarters. Then he was held at 
Fort Sill, refusing to wear a uniform, refusing 
his army pay, refusing army orders, while 
letters, telegrams and phone calls piled up in 
the War Department and Selective Service. 

A year went by and the constant pressure 
began to show results. The Selective Service 
Presidential Appeal Board finally took the 
case and, after review, agreed to grant a IV-E 
classification. The move was started to 
release him to CPS. 

Which should be the end of the story, but 
the lad himself added an O. Henry twist. “I 
have accepted service in the army,” he wrote 
in explanation. “I’m getting my uniform 
this afternoon.” 


Demobilization 


; 

Selective Service Form No. 416 was being 
distributed to all ‘CPS assignees last week as 
the first step in the discharge of some 800 to 
900 men under the point system within the 
next 12 months. 





Civilian Public Service will be over, 
done, complete, six months after the 
end of the war, a date to be determined 
either by concurrent resolution of 
the Congress or by Presidential proc- 
lamation. 

This was the decision of the legal 
section of Selective Service in announc- 
ing that no CPS men will be held past 
that date regardless of an army of 
occupation, etc. Further, there will be 
no reserve status for CPS and no further 
service obligation to the government. 

The decision is based on the Selective 
Service Act but it should be remem- 
bered, the NSBRO reminded, that 
“duration and six months” may later 
be defined differently by Congress. 





The forms are to be back in the hands of 
Selective Service by June 30 and its official 
Separation Board will begin the job of sorting 
and classifying individual point scores of the 
entire CPS population. First discharge under 
this procedure will likely come some time in 


ugust. 
Form 416 calls for statements from the 
assignee himself as to his length of service 


and number of dependents, by the camp 
director who is to supply information on any 
absences without leave or refusals to work, 
and from the project superintendent who will 
evaluate replaceability of each assignee. 
These are the factors which will determine 
the man’s position in the master file of those 
eligible for discharge. 

Meanwhile an unofficial reckoning by the 
NSBRO indicated that very few single men 
would make the grade within the first year. 
Forty-eight points is the top possible for a 
single man and it was doubtful whether the 
minimum score would sink much, if any, 
below that during the 12 month period. 

The informal tabulation showed 
scores distributed about as follows: 


Above 70 points 
60 to 70 


point 


about 15 men 
75 


100 
205 

85 
100 
165 
155 


900 


(With men to be released at the rate of 
about 70 to 75 a month, assignees can compute 
from this table a rough approximation of 
their own discharge date.) 

Highest individual score noted to date by 
the NSBRO was that of Paul Crowder of the 
new prmees camp at Minersville, Calif., 
who 103 points (exclusive of any demerits 
for AWOLs or RTWs). 


(Continued on page 2) 


California Bill 


* Governor Warren of California last month 
firmly and decisively quashed a proposal by 
the state legislature to expose pacifists in 
public office and among those seeking such 
positions. 

In vetoing the measure, previously passed 
by both the state Senate and Assembly, 
Governor Warren described it as discrimina- 
tion against a religious minority, violating the 
“spirit if not the letter of the state and 
national constitutions’’. 

As first introduced, the bill would have 
denied outright any employment of COs in 
public jobs or state-licensed professions. This 
was later amended to require state job holders 
and applicants to state their views on bearing 
arms, although without setting a specific 
penalty for conscientious objection. “ 

“It is obvious,” Warren declared, “that 
in its final form the bill seeks to accomplish 
by indirection what it could not constitu- 
tionally accomplish directly. 

“Instead of prohibiting a conscientious 
objector from holding office or public employ- 
ment, it compels him to publicize his minority 
beliefs, and would forever hold him up to 
public scorn.” 

He said further that while the bill was 
apparently aimed at “subversives”, these 
could escape its provisions by lying, while 
sincere members of religious sects would be 
subject to “witch-hunting”’. He spoke briefly 
of the “splendid” noncombatant services of 

(Continued on page 2) 


Deaths 


A Waldport, Oreg., assignee, Elwin Lloyd 
Shank, succumbed last May 27 to multiple 
fractures of the pelvis suffered when he was 
pinned by a rolling log. 

At almost the same time, a CO parolee, 
James Frederic McDaniel, was killed while 
working as an orderly in the University 
Hospital, Ann Harbor, Mich. McDaniel 
stepped into an open elevator shaft May 23, 
after wheeling a patient to the operating room. 
Apparently he fell five floors to the sub- 
basement where the body was found about 
four hours later. 

McDaniel had been paroled to the hospital 
last October after receiving in the Ashland, 
Ky., prison the IV-E classification which had 
previously been denied him. He was 28, a 
newspaperman of Urbana, Ohio, and a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, the FOR and 
the Wider Quaker Fellowship. 

Elwin Shank was hurt on project while 
helping a tractor operator, another assignee, 
drag logs for camp use. One of the logs 
became fouled among several others, and the 
pull of the cat was enough to smash one of 
these into Shank, pinning him down. 

The cat operator tried first to move the 
crushing weight with his bull dozer blade, but 
was unsuccessful. A car jack and several 
leverage bars were needed before Shank could 
be extricated. Still conscious, he was rushed 
to a hospital at Toledo, Oreg., where he died 
three days later after showing some improve- 
ment. 

He was 19 years old, single, and the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Shank of Caldwell, Idaho. 


(Continued on page 2) 
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California Bill—(from page 1) 


COs during the war in ambulance units, 
hospitals and other duties. 


Editorial Opinion 


Editorial opinion in newspapers as far away 
as Appleton, Wis., expressed approval of the 
Governor’s action. 

“Regardless of exaggerated feelings in the 
heat of war, the Constitution must stand. 
Governor Warren’s veto is soundly based,” 
declared the San Diego Union. 

The San Rafael, Calif., Independent agreed. 
“In the spirit of the Bill of Rights, Congress 
in all the important wars has made provision 
for those who have religious scruples against 
bearing arms. Shall persons who exercise 
their constitutional and statutory rights in 
connection with their religion be held up to 
public scorn merely for doing so?” 

And the Appleton, Wis., Post-Crescent 
said, similarly, 

“Tf it is wrong to plead religious hostility 
to war when called upon to carry a gun, the 
correction lies in giving exemption to no one. 
But since Congress has granted the exemption, 
the California Legislature appears bent upon 
making it as hot as possible for those who 
take the privilege accorded them, which is 
hardly straight shooting in a land of law and 
principle.” 

Like the almost identical situation in 
Tennessee, the NSBRO believed that the net 
effect of the measure may have helped COs, 
rather than increase enmity toward them, by 
bringing to light strong and sometimes unex- 
pected supporters, and making possible a 
thorough airing of the problem. 


Demobilization—(from page 1) 


Congressional Disapproval 


Meanwhile a few undertone rumblings of 
Congressional criticism of the CPS vroint 
system were heard, directed largely at the 
t point credit for wives, and the lack of 
limit on the number of children to be included. 
Several were reported to feel that these were 
unwarranted variances with the army point 
system, although both Selective Service and 
the NSBRO explained that the CPS point 
system determined only the order of discharge 
and not the number to be released. 

It was not believed that the problem would 
develop into a serious issue, despite the 
prediction of Danton Walker, Broadway 
columnist, that “The point system under 
which a conscientious objector gets a better 
break in point credits than the GI, is going 
to cause a blow-off in Congress’. 

It was understood that at least one Con- 
gressman, however, was using the situation 
to urge upon the War Department higher 
credits for army dependency, by removing 
the limitation on the number of children to 
be counted—as in CPS. 

More determined opposition was reported 
from another quarter, the American Eaten 


and Veterans of Foreign Wars who apparently 
felt that COs were being shown undue favorit- 
ism in being released simultaneously with the 
army while the navy was still continuing full 
strength with no immediate plans for de- 
mobilization. 

To them, Selective Service replied, it was 
understood, that it was following its interpre- 
tation of Congressional intent, and if its 
interpretation was incorrect, it was up to 
Congress to set matters straight. 

—______a—__ 


Deaths—(from page 1) 


A member of the Church of the Brethren, he 
gave his occupation as farming, and had been 
in CPS since October 20, 1944. 

His death is the 19th in CPS, five of which 
have involved Waldport assignees. 

Criticism 

Criticism voiced earlier among Waldport 
men that the project at the camp was not of 
sufficient importance to warrant three casual- 
ties in eight months were growing in volume. 
The Forestry Service cancelled its snag-felling 
project after the deaths of George Watkins 
and George Moyland, but the woods crew 
work was for the benefit of the camp itself, 
and it was not known whether this could be 
discontinued. 

In this regard, the NSBRO recommended 
to Selective Service that the camp be closed. 

“The fact that the project is hazardous 
should not prevent us from doing the work,” 
J. N. Weaver of the NSBRO Camp Section 
declared in a letter to Selective Service, 
“However, it is difficult to justify a project 
when seemingly just as important or even 
more important work can be accomplished 
elsewhere with less hazard.” 


Public Opinion—(from page 1) 

war areas. Do you approve or disapprove of 
their going?” Approve, 75.3; disapprove, 
18.5; no opinion, 6.2. 

“At present conscientious objectors who 
are drafted by the government for work 
receive no pay for their work. Their de- 
pendents receive no financial aid. Would 
you approve or disapprove of their dependents 
receiving some federal aid?” Approve, 67.1; 
disapprove, 24.4; no opinion, 8.5. 

“Would you approve or disapprove of con- 
scientious objectors receiving some pay for 
their work?” Approve, 60.8; disapprove, 
30.3; no opinion, 8.9. , 

“Should conscientious objectors, who are 
drafted for work, be assigned to manual work 
in labor camps, or should they be assigned to 
jobs which make use of their skills and 
training?” Manual work in labor camps, 
16.8; skilled jobs, 70.9; no opinion, 12.3. 

The OPOR findings were briefly interpreted 
by Dr. Leo P. Crespi of Princeton University’s 
Psychology Department who, though a non- 
pacifist, has long been interested in public 
reaction to COs. (See Reporrzr supple- 
ments, Jan. 15, Feb. 1, Feb. 15, 1945.) 


Interpretation 


Regarding the increase in approval of COs 
over the past year, Dr. Crespi commented: 

“These returns can be termed nothing 
short of remarkable. . . . In view of the 
popular stereotype of extreme disapproval of 

s, it is certainly a surprising show of 
strength to discover deep in a war over a 

uarter of the American public approving of 
them. 

“But what is even more remarkable is the 
direction of change of opinion since March, 
1944. .. . The significant fact emerges that 
7.9 percent more of the American people 
approve of COs today than they did a year 


earlier in the war, and 8.9 percent fewe" 
disapprove. 

“Tt is not the absolute size of this change 
which is noteworthy, though this is far from 
insubstantial; it is the fact that with the 
progress of the war there has been a sub- 
stantial gain in approval. Such a finding is 
directly in opposition to any of the expecta- 
tions that the writer has encountered in the 
matter. These expectations without excep- 
tion, were that with the on-going of the war 
with its pyramiding casualty lists and multi- 

lying home-front frustrations, COs would 
be the target of greater and greater disap- 
proval. That precisely the opposite has 
occurred has implications whose significance 
cannot be gainsaid.” 

Dr. Crespi called the returns on each of the 
four policy questions “clear and unequivocal”, 
pointing out that in each case the public 
supported the case for reforms by majorities 
ranging from two-to-one to four-to-one. 

“Tt is widely agreed that public opinion is 
the major determinant of policies for treat- 
ment of Cos,” he concluded. “Now that the 
will of the American people has been demo- 
cratically and impartially ascertained on 
certain of the major grievances of COs, it is 
up to the COs and agencies interested in their 
welfare to see that this will is recognized and 
implemented.” 


COs and the Law 


The CO status of seven government camp 
assignees was questioned last month by Selec- 
tive Service in the first action of its kind in 
the history of CPS. 

The men have been discharged at the 
request of National Headquarters and their 
cases sent back to their local boards. Mean- 
while Selective Service is submitting new 
evidence to the local boards, including the 
men’s camp records, apparently intending to 
show that they are no longer entitled to a 
IV-E classification. 

The men involved are Leonard Lewis, 
Nicholas Migliorino, Fred Lupo and David 
Miller of Germfask, Mich.; Elwood Moseley, 
Ralph Pierce and Eugene Bagnell of Lapine, 
Oregon. 

In taking the action, Selective Service 
declared that it was invoking powers which it 

ad possessed for several years (SS Reg. 
692.17-d), but never before used. The signif. 
icant section of this paragraph reads: 

“If the reported conduct indicates that the 
assignee may have been improperly classified, 
the Director of Selective Service may take the 
necessary steps to submit the information to 
the assignee’s local board with the request 
that the assignee’s case be reopened and his 
classification considered anew.” 

Under this procedure, the men will have 
the right of appeal, a new Department of 
Justice investigation and hearing, and the 
right to request reconsideration from the 
Presidential Appeal Board if the earlier findin 
is unfavorable. They will be conside 
procedurally, it was said, like 18-year-olds 
first coming up for induction. 

If, despite appeals, they are given I-A 
classifications, which was considered likely, 
they will then be faced with the choice of 
army or jail. 


Other Germfask Cases 


Three other Germfask assignees, who had 
been arrested for attending Easter services in 
the town of Manistique, Mich., in violation 
of the out-of-bounds and AWOL orders, were 
due at the new,government camp at Miners- 
ville, Calif., last week. It was assumed that 
charges against the-trio would be dropped in 
view of their willingness to return to camp. 

The three, Richard Lazarus, Daniel Ding- 
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man and Bent Andresen, went to New York 
after being released on bail, but were sched- 
uled to report to the California camp early 


this month. 
Naturalization 

The right of a pacifist who refuses to bear 
arms for his country to become a U. 8. citizen 
was again a by the government last 
month after several federal les had granted 
citizenship in such cases. 

The government was appealing the decision 
of a Boston federal court which admitted 
James Girouard, a Seventh Day Adventist, 
to citizenship despite his refusal to accept an 
interpretation of the oath of allegiance which 
— willingness to bear arms. 

he American Civil Liberties Union is 
participating in the case which, it says, will 
undoubtedly go to the Supreme Court, 
squarely raising the question whether that 
court’s Macintosh and Schwimmer decisions 
are still valid. In those cases, during the 
1920s, the court ruled five to four that aliens 
refusing to bear arms could not be admitted 
to citizenship. 

In passing, the ACLU noted that I-A-O 
COs are specifically entitled to naturalization 
under the Selective Service Act which, to some 
extent, supersedes the Macintosh and Schwim- 
mer decisions. 

Under this procedure, Federal Judge Paul 
Leahy in Wilmington, Del., granted naturali- 
zation recently to Corp. Everette R. Sawyer, 
also a Seventh Day Adventist and formerly 
a British subject from the Bahama Islands. 


Murphy, Taylor Cases 

The petitions of Stanley Murphy and Louis 
Taylor for release on writs of ha corpus 
from the prison hospital at Springfield, Mo., 
were denied last month. The federal court 
concluded that there was insufficient evidence 
of brutality, that whatever had happened in 
the past was not now continuing, and that 
they would not be subject to future brutality. 
It was understood from the NCCO that the 
decision would not be appealed. 


In Prison 


The following CO prisoners have recently 
been authorized for parole under the terms of 
the special (Executive Order 8641) parole 


plan: 

To CPS: From Ashland, Ky., Glenn W. 
Flora, to CPS No. 121, Bedford, Va. 

To Plan 4 Hospital or Farm: From Dan- 
bury, Conn., Louis Fiorella; from Leaven- 
worth, Kans., George C. Hanchett; from 
Milan, Mich., Otto E. Chady; from Mill 
Point, W. Va., Redman Battle. 

Meanwhile a total of 29 men, designated as 
COs and JWs by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, were sent to prison between May 20 
and June 7 for violations of the Selective 
Service Act. Of the total, 23 were Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. 


Special Projects 


The number of men in special projects 
topped the total base camp figure last month 
and CPS achieved a goal set early in 1943. 

— 1 statistics — ae men in 
special projects, against 4,131 in base camps, 
a total of 8,385 = CPS. Neither the Men- 
nonites nor Friends had half of their con- 
stituents in special projects, but the Brethren 
and other church groups swung the average 
over the 50 percent mark. 

The figures follow: 


Base Special 
Camps Projects Total 
Mennonite 2,118 1.42 3,960 
Brethren 742 1,217 1,959 
Friends 892 811 1,703 
Government 379 42 421 





Catholic 108 108 
Methodist 70 70 
Baptist 31 31 
Disciples of Christ 23 23 
Evangelical & Reformed 15 15 
Detached Service, 
Admin. 78 78 
Miscellaneous 17 17 
Total 4,131 4,254 8,385 
CPS No. 149 


Selective Service set up CPS Camp No. 149 
last month, although the transfer of men to 
the new unit will be done entirely on paper. 

The project includes under one heading the 
various Forest Service research jobs already 
being done in various eastern states by 


assignees previously carried as detached serv- 
ice from other camps. Specifically, it groups 
men in the Olustee, Fla., project with men 


previously listed as members of the Coopers- 
town, N. Y., camp, now closed, who were 
actually working in New York, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina. 
Other men may be added later. 


Tularemia 
Eight members of the CPS Unit at Colony, 
Va., were used as “guinea pigs” to test a 
new vaccine against tularemia (rabbit fever) 
last month. This was a part-time, voluntary 
experiment in addition to their normal 
attendant duties. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged or 
approved for discharge. Those listed as 
“Overage” are those being released under the 
demobilization by age group policy. 

Overage (42 or more) 

Lima, Ohio, Hospital: Jonas E. Yordy. 

Mulberry, Fla.: win L. Weaver. 

Trenton, N. D.: Paul Franceschini. 

For Military Service 

Camino, Calif.: Cornelius W. Vogt, IA. 

Germfask, Mich.: David J. Miller, 1A. 

Hill City, 8. D.: Walter Dais, IA. 

Lapine, Oreg.: Richard E. Bowersox (rejected). 

Lyons, N. J., Hospital: Robert 8. Sturnfield, LAO. 

Middletown, Conn., Hospital: Benjamin B. Ross, 

IA (Navy). 
For Physical Disability 
Elkton, Oreg.: Norman W. Zumbrenen. 


coln, Nebr.: Walter H. Frey. 
Mancos, Colo.: Joel R. Chambers. 
ee Mills, Md., Training School: Nicholas Raho. 
Powellsvilleé, Md.: George A. Sommers. 
For Occupational Reasons 
CPS Farmer (Delaware County, N. Y.), Erwin L. 


ussard. 
Hagerstown, Md.: John K. Stoltzfus. 


Dependency 

Lyons, N. J., Hospital: Carroll 8. Rinehart. 
Walked Out 

Bedford, Va.: Thomas J. Gibbs, Christian M. Lebo, 

Dominic J. Zito. 

Elkton, Oreg:: William C. Stevenson. 

Lapine, Oreg.: Daniel Crouse, David Rogers. 

Three Rivers, Calif.: Ernest C. Thomas. 

Waldport, Oreg.: Victor McLane, Mark Rouch. 


Poughkeepsie 


The new CPS unit at the Hudson River 
State (mental) Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
got its head into the lion’s mouth last month, 
but managed to emerge again apparently 
unscathed. 

Almost from the first day that the Men- 
nonite unit arrived at the hospital in April, 
assignees said they noted instances of brutal- 
ity and “wanton violence” by the regular 
attendants, particularly in the disturbed 
wards of the huge institution. On May 14, 
despite their hesitancy as newcomers, the 


assignees declared they could stand it no 

longer and reported the matter to authorities 

as they were supposed to do under hospital 
tions. 

r. John F. Ross, hospital superintendent, 
acted swiftly and, 45 minutes later, had fired 
four ar attendants who had been im- 
plicated. All four were members of the 
attendants’ union, A. F. of L., and two of 
them were veterans. 

Repercussions were immediate and sweep- 
ing. The Poughkeepsie New Yorker carried 
long, front page stories on the incident for 
several days and editorially questioned the 
entire oe | of using COs in mental hospitals. 
The Poughkeepsie Trades and Labor Council, 
central A. F. of L. body, protested the dis- 
charges and asked that the attendants receive 
an immediate and open trial. Both the 
American Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars demanded that the CPS unit be in- 
vestigated, charging that assignees were 
“coddled”’. 

On the other hand, the CPS men were 
generally supported by the Duchess County 
Ministerial Association, by William Reagan, 
principal of the Oakwood Friends School, and 
by the informal testimony of the hospital 
nurses who admitted they had witnessed 
abusive treatment themselves. 


Intensity Fades 


With lines drawn, however, the battle never 
quite materialized. Dr. Ross firmly stood his 
ground, consistently refused “to fight the case 
in the newspapers’’, and referred all requests 
for an investigation to State Commissioners 
in Albany. He said he was willing, however, 
to have newspapermen see for themselves 
whether the CPS men were coddled. 

As the ripples spread to Albany, the com- 
motion generally died and the unit reported 
last week its resumption to a fairly even 
tempo. They were even, they said, gradually 
working their way back into the graces of 
other employees who had earlier held “dis- 
torted” notions about the unit. The appeal 
of the four discharged men to the State Civil 
Service Commission, still pending last week, 
was not expected to produce the temperature 
which had been earlier achieved. 

Numbers of the assignees had been trans- 
ferred to Poughkeepsie from other institutions 
and were well aware of what hospital pro- 
cedure allowed and did not allow. ven 
these men, experienced attendants, expressed 
themselves as shocked at the brutality, the 
use of fists and powerful slaps, kicking, 
“rabbit punches”, and the use of a heavy 
pass key on tender portions of the patients’ 
anatomy. 

Coincident with their reporting the vio- 
lence, they asked that the men in question 
be given another chance and kept on proba- 
tion unless similar incidents were repeated. 
Dr. Ross declined the suggestion, however, 
declaring that he did not want anyone around 
who used that type of treatment. 


Presbyterians 


Presbyterians compromised in their attitude 
toward conscientious objectors last month 
after a sharp debate in the denomination’s 
157th General Assembly, meeting in Min- 


—— 
he argument revolved about whether the 
church should support its members in CPS 
with money taken from its Wartime Service 
Fund, raised partly for work among military 
personnel. his was finally voted down, 
although the church did agree to support 
from the fund the dependents of CPS men, 
and authorized the Committee on COs to 
raise a special fund to be used for CPS costs. 
To date, 209 Presbyterians (USA) have 
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entered CPS, of whom 151 are still assigned. 
It was admitted that the $15,000 which was 
asked from the war fund would not cover 
these men, but was described as a start. 
Previous attempts to raise a special fund for 
CPS had netted only $20,000 in two years, it 
was reported, while actual expenses of Presby- 
terians in CPS was at least $45,000 more, a 
deficit made up by the Peace Churches. 

Chief advocate of the proposal to make 
CPS an official cost to the church was Dr. 
Harold Bowman of Chicago, speaking for the 
Rev. Dr. George A. Buttrick, chairman of the 
CO Committee, who was unable to attend. 

“We do not want other churches to pay 
for our men,”’ Dr. Bowman stated. “It isn’t 
a question of whether we agree with these 
men, but whether we respect freedom of 
conscience.” 

Those Opposed 

Those opposing the proposal declared that 
“the church should not finance men not 
fighting for their country’’, while others felt 
it would be a breach of faith with those sub- 
scribers to the war service fund who did not 
have conscientious objectors in mind at the 
time they made their donations. 

Further, Dr. William Barrow Pugh, stated 
clerk of the assembly, charged that the Peace 
Churches had defeated efforts of the Federal 
Government to assume costs of men in CPS. 
It was he who proposed the compromise 
measure that the Church assume as an official 
charge CPS dependents, but leave the costs 
of the men themselves to a separate appeal 
for finances. 

At no time did the issue involve the rights 
of a Presbyterian to become a CO. This 
right had been upheld some time ago. 


Merchant Marine 


The Merchant Marine was closed last 
month as an alternative to CPS men who 
elect greater participation in the war effort. 

Previously, the Merchant Marine had been 
roughly equivalent tq the I-A-O positicn, and 
a few assignees had been able to enter from 
the steady trickle of requests for this service 
reaching Selective Service. 

Last month the Merchant Marine informed 
Selective Service that “present conditions 
require the members of the merchant crew to 
supplement the Armed Guard when the vessel 
becomes involved in enemy action. Such 
service, of course, precludes the individuals 
concerned from refusing to serve in these 
billets.” 

Hereafter, it declared, it would accept only 
the applicant who will “voluntarily declare 
his willingness to serve as a merchant gunner 
if so required.” 

To this, Selective Service added the further 
stipulation that if an assignee had changed 
his mind to the extent that he was willing to 
accept the Merchant Marine under the new 
conditions, he could as easily accept straight 
navy service, pointing out that the CPS man 
was already drafted, and the navy was not 
releasing men to the Merchant Marine. 

Other New Procedures 

With the army’s increased insistence on 
men under 30 and the relaxation of the pull 
on registrants over that age, Selective Service 
has instructed its local boards to tighten 
down on farm and industrial deferments for 
the younger men. 

It will be increasingly hard for a man under 
30 to secure a “key man” or “necessary” 
status, it was said, and industry is expected 
to get replacements for these men from the 
ranks of those 30 and over and from dis- 
charged veterans. 

Simultaneously, the army has asked for 
25,000 men from the IV-F classification, 


beyond the regular draft calls, to replace 
soldiers, previously in office or limited service 
duties, who are being discharged. These will 
be taken largely from the lists of those 
disqualified for foot and eye impediments, it 
was understood. . 

Both new policies will affect CPS. While 
the total number of new inductions is expected 
to decrease, they will be made up largely by 
youths turning 18 and men under 30 whose 
occupational deferments have been cancelled. 

The army’s call for IV-F men will mean 
that about 125 IV-F COs will be sent to CPS 
where attempts will be made to give them 
limited service assignments. As with the 
army, these will include generally men with 
foot and eye difficulties. 


Essay Contest 


The Modern Hospital Publishing Co., 919 
North Michigan, Chicago 11, IIl., is inviting 
CPS men and others to participate in its 
essay contest on the subject “A Plan for 
Improving Hospital Treatment of Psychiatric 
Patients.” 

First prize is $500, second $350, and third 
$150. Essays may be up to 5,000 words, and 
should be mailed to the publishing company 
by October 1. 

For further details apply either to the 
company or to the CPS Mental Hygiene 
Program, Box 6000, Torresdale, Philadelphia 
14, Pennsylvania. 


School Days 


Mt. Weather, Va., assignees have been 
stepping in during the past three or four 
months to help the Commonwealth of Virginia 
with its grade school problems. 

Consolidation of schools in Virginia recently 
meant that mountaineer boys and girls from 
the Frog Town region had to walk four or 
five miles to catch the school bus. 

Generally they didn’t, and went schoolless 
until assignee John Paisley, an ex-school 
teacher from Illinois, organized a corps of 
three teachers from the unit to fill the breach. 
The men walk three miles five evenings a 
week to teach up to 15 “boys and girls” 
ranging up to 25 years old in grades from first 
to eighth. 

There is no compulsion involved but at- 
tendance has been slowly growing. As for 
official blessing, the school commissioner for 
the area said he “had no objection” and even 
gave them a few books and pencils. 

The project will probably be halted, at 
least temporarily, in July. 


From the Papers 


From an AP dispatch, London: 


The British Government has refused Rhys 
Davies, Labor member of Parliament who 
holds some pacifist views, a permit to leave 
to deliver lectures in the United States under 
sponsorship of the Quakers. 

The Foreign Office said such permits must 
first be approved by a government department 
as in the national interest. 

Brendan Bracken, Minister of Information 
when the case arose, said his office took the 
view that his department “could not possibly 
become responsible for Davies’ lecture tour’’. 

Davies declared he intended to challenge 
the decision. 


. From an editorial in the Washington, D. C. 
ost: 


The American. Friends Service Committee 
has prepared a detailed report for the Presi- 





dent and Congress on the work and status of 
conscientious objectors, together with recom- 
mendations for changes in the Selective 
Service law and its administration as it 
affects this small minority group. . . . The 
conclusions which it has reached . . . coincide 
very closely with those which have from time 
to time been advanced in this newspaper. . . . 

The Friends’ report pleads—properly we 
think—that “‘a much larger number of COs 
be assigned to private, as well as goverhmental 
agencies, on projects of unquestioned social 
value and urgency”. It urges that they be 
permitted to go abroad to engage in war 
relief work. And it expresses concern over 
two unfortunate aspects of the treatment of 
objectors. ‘Freedom of conscience has been 
given a large measure of legal recognition, 
yet financial discrimination exists against 
persons because of their religious belief. 
Secondly, the government has failed to pay 
men for services which it requires them to 
poe. Neither of these practices, we 
elieve, can long continue without jeopardy 
to the health of our democracy”. 

These reforms are long overdue. We hope 
that the President and Congress will give 
them consideration. 


From a story headed “‘Rep’s Lew Ayres Biog’’ 
oa weekly newspaper of the amusement 

eld. 

Life story of Lew Ayres, former film star, 
is the basis of “The Conscientious Objector’ 
which William K. Howard will produce and 
direct for Republic. Filming starts when 
Howard washes up his current production, 
“A Guy Could Change.” 


From the letters to the editor column, the 
Seattle, Wash., Post-Intelligencer: 


I read with considerable interest the letter 
in your paper wherein Mr. William S. Buell 
proposes that a “badge of dishonor” be worn 
by all conscientious objectors. 

This idea is reminiscent of reports from 
Hitler’s Germany, where all Jews were once 
said to be compelled to wear the letter J. 
Such practices should be discouraged—not 
suggested for adoption in this country. 
(Signed) August Swanson, Seattle. 


From the Minneapolis, Minn., Star-J ournal: 


Sentence imposed 19 years ago on Charles 
E. Humphrey, 36, St. Paul, after he had killed 
another youth in a fight, was given as the 
reason men sept had refused to enter the 
armed services when the latter was arraigned 
today. ... 

He said he was sentenced to St. Cloud 
reformatory on a manslaughter charge for the 
1926 slaying and served five years before 
being paroled. 

Pleading guilty to the federal charge, he 
said, “I am a conscientious objector because 
I cannot kill again.” 





